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to be hoped that in a future edition the book will be subjected to a 
thorough revision with a view to removing the blemishes referred to. 
When that is done, if it be done thoroughly, the book will fill satisfac- 
torily a place not previously occupied by any other text book upon 
American government. 

Walter Wheeler Cook. 
University of Nebraska. 



Financial History 0) the United States. By Davis Rich Dewey, 
Ph.D., Professor of Economics and Statistics, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. 
— xxxviii, 530 pp. 

The general verdict upon this book must be not only favorable, but 
emphatically favorable. It is a careful, accurate, and comprehensive 
survey of the history of our federal finances. The student or investi- 
gator in this province will hereafter have to take his reckoning by the 
landmarks which Professor Dewey has erected. Whether viewed from 
the standpoint of painstaking and extensive research, or from the char- 
acter of the judgments pronounced, or from the nice proportions in 
the presentation of material, it merits ungrudging approval. Prefixed 
to each chapter is a carefully analyzed bibliography of the material 
used in its preparation. Statistical tables are introduced generously 
throughout the text, and graphic diagrams of peculiar excellence appear 
at the close of the discussion of each period. 

Of peculiar interest are the verdicts rendered upon moot points in 
our financial history. They all bespeak full acquaintance with the 
evidence. They betoken also the historical spirit, the judicial temper, 
and not infrequently a refreshing independence of view. Thus, for 
example, in the case of the continental paper money, the author's ap- 
preciation of colonial precedents and of the particular situation in 
which Congress was placed at the time, leads him virtually to absolve 
Congress from the responsibility for its issue, and to push back the 
final responsibility upon the legislatures of the thirteen states. A 
similarly novel view is taken of the panic of December, 1861. Over 
that event, hitherto, the apologists for Chase and the advocates of 
the banks have pointed towards each other the incriminating finger. 
The award of our author is that 

the real explanation of the financial crisis of December, 1861, is not to 
be found either in errors of the treasury or in the selfishness of the banks, 
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but in the condition of public feeling and a lack of confidence in the 
success of the war [p. 283]. 

How little beholden Professor Dewey is to purely doctrinaire tram- 
mels may be judged by bis affirming the conscious protective aim of 
the tariff act of July 4, 1789; and even more notably by bis virtual 
acquiescence in the decisions that established the constitutionality of 
the greenback (pp. 362-367). In the matter of Hamilton's sinking- 
fund policy, Professor Dewey upholds Dunbar's opinion as against 
that of H. C. Adams, and believes that 

neither Hamilton nor Pitt . . . had any delusion as to the possibility 
of paying debt without money, or any notion that compound interest 
could be made to supply the place of an adequate revenue or even atone 
for its possible absence [p. 115]. 

On the other hand where the evidence seems to him to be clear. 
Professor Dewey does not hesitate to strike straight from the shoulder, 
regardless of the prejudices of the day or the multitude. Thus he 
says in explaining the original Mint Act: 

Because there was no distinct provision for the coinage of a gold dollar, 
it has hastily been concluded by advocates of silver coinage that the 
original unit of value was the silver dollar. The error has resulted from 
not observing that there are two different kinds of units. The word 
unit as employed in the Mint Act refers to a unit of numbers, and not, 
as crudely interpreted, to a unit of value [p. 104]. 

The scant space which the author allows himself often prevents the 
consideration of interesting collateral issues. Thus, although the case 
of M'Culloch v. Maryland is given proper consideration, there is no 
account of the causes which induced Maryland to tax the agencies of 
the second United States Bank. Sometimes the space limitations 
almost seem to have excluded adequate criticisms of certain phases of 
our history. For example, an excellent summary of the Greenback 
philosophy is given (pp. 378-382), but unless the author assumed that 
the inflationists' folly, like that of Jannes and Jambres, is "manifest 
unto all men," a critical estimate of that philosophy might well have 
been added. 

The only chapter to which important exceptions may be taken is 
the introductory chapter on Colonial Finance. The difficulty that con- 
fronted the author here was that in colonial times there was no exact 
analogue to the subsequent federal go ernment. In consequence the 
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author resolves that he will consider the central government of each 
colony as the prototype of the federal government afterwards created. 
In many cases this was by no means true. The local government 
was at times the only government whose financial importance was 
worth noting. For years together in the early history of the Jerseys, 
for example, the General Assembly did not meet, although town taxes 
were regularly raised. Even when taxes were raised in the colonies 
by acts passed by the General Assembly, the burden they imposed 
was frequently light in comparison with the weight of local taxes. As 
late as 1781 Abigail Adams in a letter to her husband writes: "Yet 
our state taxes are but as a grain of mustard seed, when compared 
with our town taxes." But even granting that from a political stand- 
point the central government of each colony was the nearest analogue 
to our federal government, Professor Dewey in treating of public in- 
come might well have given quasi-economic receipts — such as quit 
rents and land sales — a much greater relative degree of importance. 
Moreover the ready generalization (p. 10) that the New England colo- 
nies inclined to the general property tax, the southern colonies to im- 
port and export duties, and the middle colonies, dominated by Dutch 
methods, to the excise system, ought certainly to be qualified so far as 
some of the middle colonies are concerned. That early excises were 
to be found in New York is doubtless true; but no colonies were more 
under the influence of New York than East Jersey and West Jersey, 
and in their early history (1664-1702) the excise is all but unknown, 
and as a fiscal resource is altogether insignificant. Exception might 
also be taken to the statement (pp. 16, 17) that in New York the heavy 
duties imposed during Dutch rule and at the command of the Duke 
of York "had an influence in accustoming the colonists to tariff taxes." 
During the period in question, at least up to 1680, the customs juris- 
diction over ports in New Jersey and Delaware was claimed and 
often exercised by New York officials. So far as appears, the rates 
of duty in the ports named during this period never exceeded ten per 
cent ad valorem, and frequently were lower. 

It is no disparagement of this work, nor any abatement of our 
lasting indebtedness to its author, to say that the task still remains 
for some one to write the classic history of American Finance. Not 
that there is to be anticipated any revolutionary reversal of the histori- 
cal and financial verdicts already registered by the labor of investi- 
gators, and by Professor Dewey not least of all. But now that the 
ground lines of the structure are so clearly defined, and the founda- 
tions laid so durable and strong, it but needs the great master-builder 
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to combine the incomparable riches of material into a noble edifice, 
at once the monument of the scientific historian and masterpiece of 
the literary artist. 

Immensely superior as is this work to Bolles's Financial History 
0} the United States in almost every particular, there is that occasional 
quality of charm in the older work which Professor Dewey severely 
neglects. Noyes's Thirty Years of American Finance is unquestion- 
ably inferior to the work under review in point of accuracy, and in 
breadth and impartiality of treatment; but on the whole it gives a more 
readable account of the period in question than Professor Dewey 
affords us. 

In reading this book one is struck more than once with the fancy 
that the author is a sort of historical Baedeker. The financial student 
may safely entrust himself to his guidance. The cicerone is always 
well informed, painfully conscientious, " double stars " all the Sehens- 
wurdigkeiten, gives us the varying rates of cab-fares and hotel charges, 
and, in short, is better than anything else of the kind, and is absolutely 
indispensable. But while to the innumerable army of tourists the 
guide-book is indisputably the most useful book in the world, one 
does not read it unless first interested in the projected tour. If one 
is going abroad, it is well to carry along Baedeker's Northern Italy, 
but the existence of the volume does not render Ruskin's Stones of 
Venice superfluous. 

W. M. Daniels. 

Princeton University. 



A History of the Greenbacks, with special reference to the Economic 
Consequences of their Issue. By Wesley Clair Mitchell. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1903. 

Forty-two years have passed since the first issue of legal tender 
notes was made. No financial transaction of the government has ever 
been so hotly and continuously debated, and the debate is not yet 
ended, although it has cooled considerably. That the greenbacks made 
the war far more costly to the taxpayers than it would otherwise have 
been is not now disputed. That they gave birth to a large brood of 
financial heresies and misconceptions, some of which still linger, is the 
conviction of all instructed persons. That they caused great injustice 
and hardship to individuals during the war, and long after, would not 
now be denied. The question whether they were necessary — whether 
the government and the Union could have been saved without them — 



